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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  COMING  TO  AMERICA 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  the  spirit  of  adventure 
has  been  planted  deep  in  the  heart  of  man.  It  has  manifested  itself 
in  all  countries,  in  all  stations  and  conditions  of  life  and  through¬ 
out  all  the  centuries.  We  read  of  it  as  far  in  the  past  as  history 
stretches,  and  tradition  brings  it  to  us  from  prehistoric  times.  Be¬ 
fore  Abraham  left  “Ur  of  the  Chaldees”  to  go  West  into  the  “Land 
of  Canaan”  to  the  present  day,  man’s  face  has  ever  been  turned 
westward. 

To  come  down  to  our  own  historic  times,  we  see  the  spirit  of 
the  West  calling  to  Columbus.  Every  surging  wave  was  a  breath¬ 
ing  urge  not  to  be  ignored.  Every  setting  sun  lured  him  with  rosy 
fingers  to  the  pathway  over  trackless  seas  to  unknown  lands,  until  he 
no  longer  could  withstand  their  beckoning  pleas.  His  successful 
adventures  in  uncharted  waters  brought  this  land  to  the  notice  of 
the  whole  civilized  world.  A  little  more  than  a  century  later  the 
“Mayflower,”  with  its  human  cargo,  plowed  its  way  to  these  shores 
and  found  a  footing,  despite  their  bleakness  and  inhospitality. 

THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS  HAD  COME  TO  STAY 

In  a  very  short  time  other  vessels  from  the  Old  World,  with 
their  living  freight,  weighed  anchor  in  our  Eastern  waters  and 
knocked  at  the  doors  of  the  New  World.  We  cannot  fail  to  note 
that  the  people  who  made  up  the  ships’  company,  were  men  and 
women,  sturdy  of  frame,  strong  of  heart  and  spirit.  Only  the  best 
human  timber  could  or  would  take  up  the  strenuous  activities  so 
vital  to  a  successful  culmination  of  their  plans.  Only  the  live 
wires  of  humankind  were  equal  in  stanch  character  or  necessary 
ambition  to  brave  life  in  an  unknown  wilderness.  No  weakened 
degenerate  specimens  of  manhood  and  womenhood,  but  only  the 
strongest  and  the  most  valiant  were  equal  to  the  great  adventure. 

This  was  the  kind  of  people  who  sailed  out  into  pathless  seas 
to  an  unknown  land,  there  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  new  Republic, 
where  could  be  planted  the  standards  of  liberty  and  freedom.  Lib¬ 
erty  to  worship  God  as  their  conscience  dictated  and  freedom  from 
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all  persecutions  of  a  Commonwealth  narrow  in  religious  tolerance; 
from  a  Nation  so  strong  that  it  could  say  to  its  subjects;  “you  shall 
and  you  shall  not”,  so  from  all  restrictions  and  restraints  these  in¬ 
trepid  men  and  women  fled  to  strange  shores. 


There  are  always  adventurers  who  follow  great  undertakings; 
so  there  were  some  of  this  class  who  also  crossed  the  seas,  but  they 
found  life  so  strenuous,  with  so  many  hardships  to  be  borne,  that  in 
time  many  returned  to  England,  leaving  the  brave  to  battle  alone 
in  the  bleak  land. 


We  note  with  pride  that  our  own  forefathers  were  among 
these  early  people  who  sought  homes  .in  this  land  of  promise.  I 
shall  begin  with  our  earliest  ancestor. 


' 


- 


Thomas  Cooke  L/ne*  on  p.  14  authenticated  by 
Austin’s  R.T .  Diet,  pp  282,284 

N.J*  Archives,  Abstract  of  Wills,  XXX,  p.  1085  XXXIX, 
XXXVIII,  p.  79  XXXIX,  p.  95  XLII,  p.  283  p  307 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  COOKES  * 

The  first  of  our  Cooke  ancestors  to  come  to  America  was 
Thomas  Cooke,  who  was  born  in  1603  at  Earl’s  Colne,  county  of  Es¬ 
sex,  England.  He  was  married  to  Mary - in  1626  and  with  his 

family  landed  at  Boston  in  1635.  In  1639  he  was  living  in  Taunton. 
Massachusetts,  and  in  1643  he  moved  to  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island, 
where  he  died  in  1677. 

He  was  called  Captain  Cooke  from  the  fact  that  he  was  captain 
of  a  military  company  at  Portsmouth.  I  endeavored  to  find  some¬ 
thing  of  his  military  career  from  the  office  of  Adjutant  General  of 
Rhode  Island,  but  was  unable  to  do  so,  as  he  died  a  full  century  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution,  and  probably  before  records  were  kept.  In  1664 
he  was  a  member  for  Portsmouth  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
Rhode  Island.  He  was  the  father  of  four  children,  all  born  in  Eng¬ 
land:  Thomas,  John,  George  and  one  daughter. 

Thomas  Cooke,  second,  from  whom  we  spring,  was  our  fifth 
great  grandfather.  He  was  born  in  1628  in  England  and  married 
in  1653.  He  was  the  father  of  four  children :  Thomas,  Stephen, 
Ebenezer  and  Hannah. 

Thomas  Cooke,  third,  our  fourth  great  grandfather,  was  the 
first  Cooke  to  settle  in  New  Jersey.  He  went  to  Shrewsbury  in 
1676.  In  that  year  he  had  land  warrants  issued  to  him,  to  which  he 
added  other  holdings.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Deputies 
of  East  New  Jersey  in  1693.  In  1698  he  resolved  to  visit  England 
and  was  lost  at  sea,  leaving  a  widow  and  three  children:  William, 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth.  In  glancing  through  a  list  of  early  mar¬ 
riages  that  took  place  in  Shrewsbury,  I  read  that  “Thomas  Cooke” 
was  a  witness  to  a  Quaker  marriage  in  1677.  A  Borden  was  one 
of  the  contracting  parties. 

Thomas  Cooke,  fourth,  was  the  second  son  of  Thomas,  third. 

He  was  born  in  Shrewsbury  in  1695  and  moved  to  New  Hanover, 

New  Jersey,  about  1730,  where  he  died  in  1742.  He  married  Abi¬ 
gail  Borden  Emley,  widow  of  William  Emley,  Jr.,  first  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  who  came  over  in  1678. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  James  Borden  of  Burlington,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Richard  Borden  of  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island, 
formerly  of  England,  and  was  one-fourth  Delaware  Indian.  Thomas 

*  In  spelling  the  name,  Cooke,  I  have  followed  the  form  of  spelling  prevalent 
at  the  time  alluded  to. 
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was  our  third  great-grandfather  and  left  three  children:  William, 
Benjamin  and  Elizabeth. 

William,  our  second  great-grandfather,  inherited  vast  estates 
from  his  “Uncle  William”,  son  of  Thomas,  third.  This,  added  to  the 
lands  he  inherited  from  his  father,  made  him  one  of  the  largest 
land  owners  in  East  New  Jersey. 

Let  us  refer  to  this  Uncle  William  for  a  moment.  William 
Cooke,  Esq.  was  the  first  son  of  Thomas,  third,  lie  was  born  in 
Shrewsbury,  in  1690.  About  1730  he  went  to  Crosswicks,  Chester¬ 
field  township,  Burlington  county,  where  in  1733  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Clayton  in  “Chesterfield  Meeting”.  The  Claytons,  the  Bor¬ 
dens,  and  I  believe  the  Cookes,  were  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  as  they  all  intermarried. 

He  was  Judge  of  Common  Pleas  Court  in  Burlington  county, 
and  was  elected  member  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1738,  serving 
with  distinction  for  eleven  years.  He  introduced  many  Bills,  and 
served  constantly  on  prominent  committees,  and  was  appointed  to 
wait  on  the  Governor  or  Council  in  reference  to  pending  legisla¬ 
tion.  He  died  in  1760  at  Crosswicks  without  heirs  and  without  a 
will,  in  consequence,  under  the  old  English  primogeniture  law,  his 
great  estate  of  more  than  5000  acres  and  a  large  personality  went 
to  William,  our  second  great-grandfather,  the  eldest  son  of  his 
brother  Thomas. 

This  William  married  Achsah  Middleton  in  1761,  daughter  of 
John  Middleton  and  great-grand-daughter  of  Lord  John  Middleton 
and  Martha  Carew  of  England.  (See  marriage  records  Saint  An¬ 
drew's  Church  Holborn,  England,  December  16,  1666).  He  was 
born  in  1735  and  died  in  1814.  The  wife,  Achsh,  died  in  1801, 
leaving  seven  sons:  William,  Joel,  Thomas,  John  Middleton,  Apollo, 
George  and  Charles.  He  was  married  twice ;  by  the  second  wife  he 
was  the  father  of  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  We  descend  from 
the  first  wife,  through  Joel,  the  second  son. 

William  held  many  offices  for  the  township  of  New  Hanover  : 
Overseer  for  the  poor,  assessor  for  a  number  of  years,  constable, 
surveyor  of  highways  and  freeholder,  the  latter  office  we  know 
nothing  about.  At  last  he  refused  re-election.  He  owned  a  Hour 
mill  which  was  known  as  “Cooke’s  Mills”,  now  Cookstown.  He  did 
not  die  at  his  home  near  the  mill,  where  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Emley 
now  resides,  as  he  had  sold  the  mill  property  and  lived  a  few  miles 
distant,  where  he  owned  a  sawmill. 

The  old  stone  mill  at  Cookstown  is  still  in  use,  the  water-wheel 
now  being  replaced  by  an  up-to-date  turbine.  This  mill  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  John  Middleton,  who  deeded  it  to  William  Cooke  in  1776, 
who  sold  it  in  1806. 

He  and  his  three  eldest  sons,  William,  Joel  and  Thomas,  were 
very  active  in  the  American  Revolution.  William,  the  first  son,  was 
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cornet  in  Captain  Thomas’  Troop  of  Light  Horse,  State  Militia,  and 
was  killed  at  Cedar  Creek  bridge,  New  Jersey,  December  27,  1782. 

The  account  of  the  death  of  Cornet  Cooke  came  from  the  othce 
of  Adjutant  General  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  in  command  of  a  body 
of  men  to  capture  a  band  of  Tory  refugees  and  met  them  at  this 
point,  Cedar  Creek  bridge,  where  he  was  killed  by  Bacon,  one  of  the 
Tories.  This  man  was  later  killed  bv  Joel,  the  younger  brother. 
William  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age  and  Joel  was  still  younger, 
although  he  was  in  the  Regular  Army,  and  Thomas  was  the  young¬ 
est  of  all.  Thomas  N.  Emley  thinks  William  might  have  been 
buried  from  the  Cookstown  home,  in  which  he  now  lives,  as  Cedar 
Creek  was  but  a  few  miles  distant. 

The  following  explanation  will  give  the  particulars: 

“Ancestor’s  Service” 

William  Cooke,  Sr.  was  commissioned  as  cornet  in  Captain 
Shreve’s  Troop  of  Light  Horse  of  Burlington,  in  1776.  He  was  an 
ardent  Whig,  and  he,  and  his  sons  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  struggle. 

Joel  Cooke,  son  of  William  Cooke,  was  in  the  New  Jersey  Line, 
and  was  one  of  the  party  who  captured  Bacon,  the  Tory  refugee, 
who  had  shot  Cornet  William  Cooke,  Jr.  After  Bacon’s  capture,  he 
attempted  to  escape,  and  seizing  a  musket  tired  on  officer  Stewart 
who  was  guarding  the  door.  Stewart  returned  the  fire,  the  ball 
going  through  Bacon’s  body  and  wounding  Joel  Cooke,  who,  never¬ 
theless  closed  with  Bacon  and  killed  him  after  a  hand  to  hand 
struggle.  Either  Joel  or  William  Cooke  was  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Safety  for  Burlington  county  during  the  Revolution. 

Joel  Cooke  died  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  received  in  a  duel 
with  General  Lacy.  The  duel  was  fought  on  Sunday  in  the  church¬ 
yard  at  Crosswicks.  The  arrangements  were  made  and  Joel  Cooke 
was  called  out  of  Church  from  the  service  he  was  attending  with  his 
wife  and  children.  The  cause  of  the  duel  was  General  Lacy’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  attempt  to  remove  General  Washington  from  com¬ 
mand  during  the  Revolution,  known  as  the  “Conway  Cabal”.  The 
Cookes  were  partisans  of  Washington,  while  Lacy  espoused  the 
side  of  General  Gates.  (Copied  from  data  on  application  for  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.) 

It  is  to  the  military  service  of  William,  the  father,  and  Joel,  the 
younger  son,  that  we  are  entitled  to  become  “Sons  and  Daughters” 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  through  the  activities  of  our  early 
ancestors  in  building  up  the  colonies,  that  we  can  reach  the  heights 
of  “Colonial  Dames”. 

We  were  fighters  in  those  days,  fighters  for  our  country’s 
cause,  and  this  loyalty  has  descended  to  our  own  generations,  as 
there  were  some  of  our  boys  in  the  Civil  War:  John  and  Billy 
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Wallace  and  my  brother,  David  M.  Hawley.  John  and  Billy  both 
became  captains  of  colored  regiments,  and  the  former  is  buried  in 
the  National  Cemetery,  near  Pensacola,  Florida,  where  he  died. 

We  would  have  been  represented  in  the  Spanish  War  had  not 
Edgar  F.  Hawley,  fallen  short  in  chest  measurements.  The  young¬ 
er  boys,  who  went  over  seas  in  the  World  War:  Raymond  Shutt  and 
Paul  Emley;  Frank  W.  Hawley,  who  was  on  a  training  ship  in  Lake 
Michigan  where  he  was  training  for  Marine  Service,  all  gave  their 
loyalty  to  their  country.  There  may  have  been  others  of  whom  I 
do  not  know. 

We  must  revert  to  the  second  son,  Joel,  who  killed  Bacon,  the 
Tory,  and  who  became  our  great-grandfather.  He  was  born  in 
1764  and  married  Keturah  Ann  Meirs,  daughter  of  David  Meirs. 
To  this  marriage  was  born  four  children:  David,  who  must  have 
died  in  infancy  as  there  is  no  further  mention  of  him;  Mary,  our 
grandmother,  Anthony,  and  Joel,  a  posthumous  child. 

After  the  death  of  Joel,  the  father,  in  1795,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one  years,  from  the  effects  of  the  duel,  mentioned  in  “Ances¬ 
tor’s  Service”,  his  children  were  brought  up  and  educated  by  the 
Grandfather  at  Cooke’s  Mills.  Grandmother  was  five  or  six  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  the  father’s  death.  The  others  were  younger. 
She  lived  there  until  her  marriage  with  John  R.  Emley.  Joel  went 
to  Philadelphia  in  1815  soon  after  the  death  of  the  grandfather, 
where  he  learned  the  tailor’s  trade.  He  it  was,  who  dropped  the 
final  “E”.  If  my  name  were  Cook,  today,  I  would  put  it  back.  He 
married  Mary  Paul  Yerkes,  to  whose  son,  Richard  Y.  Cook,  a 
banker  of  Philadelphia,  are  we  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  this 
information. 

The  Cooke  manuscript  was  given  to  me  by  Robert  Cook,  of 
Jola,  Kansas,  son  of  Anthony,  who  had  visited  the  Eastern  cousins, 
when  it  was  given  to  him.  After  receiving  the  manuscript,  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Cook  of  Philadelphia,  thanking  him  for  the  Cooke  history, 
and  sent  him  a  complete  family  record  up  to  date,  at  that  time,  to 
the  last  generation  of  Grandmother’s  family.  In  reply,  he  stated 
that  the  dates  I  gave  him,  corresponded  with  his  dates,  and  that  ,my 
record  supplied  the  missing  links  in  his  family  record,  without 
which,  it  would  have  been  incomplete. 

Mr.  Cook  knew  his  father  had  a  sister  who  married  and  went 
West:  also  that  a  sister  had  received  a  share  of  the  father’s  estate, 
but  nothing  more.  After  the  death  of  the  father,  Joel  Cook,  the 
widow  married  an  Isaac  Forman,  who  taught  school  at  one  time  in 
Grandfather’s  “upstairs”,  and  the  older  children  went  to  school  to 
him,  including  my  mother.  He  being  Grandmother’s  stepfather. 

Let  us  turn  back  the  pages  of  time  to  David  Meirs,  our  Welsh 
Ancestor  and  learn  something  of  him.  Tradition  says  that  he  and 
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his  son,  Apollo,  made  shoes  in  the  daytime  and  hauled  supplies  to 
the  soldiers  at  night.  I  endeavored  to  find  proof  of  the  hauling  but 
was  unable  to  do  so  as  they  were  not  in  the  employ  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  were  doing  this  on  their  own  account,  so  there  were  no 
records. 

lie  was  a  cripple  and  not  eligible  to  war,  but  showed  his  loyalty 
to  his  country  in  other  ways.  He  lived  on  a  farm  near  Arneytown, 
in  Hanover  township,  and  was  buried  at  Jacobstown,  a  few  miles 
distant.  It  was  he,  after  whom  my  brother,  David  Meirs  Hawley, 
was  named. 

He  had  four  granddaughters,  to  each  of  whom  he  gave  a  tall 
clock  when  she  married :  Mary  Cooke,  our  grandmother,  daughter 
of  Keturah  Ann,  who  married  Joel  Cooke;  two  daughters  of  his 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  married  Anthony Emley,  a  distant  rela¬ 
tive  of  grandfathers.  These  two  daughters,  were  Martha,  or  Patty, 
who  married  Joseph  Emley  and  Catherine,  or  Katie  who  married 
— Woodward.  The  fourth  granddaughter,  I  cannot  recall.  I  have 
heard  Mother  and  Aunt  Edna  talk  of  this  many  times. 

Grandmother  brought  her  clock  from  New  Jersey  in  a  wagon, 
safely  wrapped  in  protective  coverings,  but  as  I  tell  elsewhere,  the 
ceiling  in  the  log  house  was  not  sufficiently  high  to  accomodate  its 
height,  so  it  reposed  in  silence  for  some  years  up  on  the  joice,  over¬ 
head. 

Aunt  Edna  brought  it  to  my  mother’s  house  after  the  death  of 
Grandmother  when  she  came  to  live  with  us.  I  remember  seeing 
her  rubbing  its  shining  mahogony  surface  with  beeswax  and 
polishing  it  with  a  flannel  cloth.  We  very  much  loved  the  old  clock. 
The  dial  showed  the  different  phases  of  the  moon,  and  the  days  of 
the  month,  after  properly  setting  the  particular  appliance  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  irregular  number  of  days.  Mr.  John  Riffenberick,  a 
jeweler,  cleaned  it  and  made  the  old  wooden  wheels  go  round  once 
more,  but  the  moon  refused  to  obey,  so  the  same  phase  was  always 
in  evidence.  The  full  moon  was  represented  by  a  round  rosy  face. 
The  clear  ringing  “strike”  could  be  heard  all  over  the  house  and 
out  in  the  yard.  After  being  in  our  home  a  number  of  years,  it  was 
given  to  my  brother,  who  was  named  after  its  donor,  David  Meirs. 
It  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Mary  Cauble  of  Indianapolis,  in  whose 
home  it  will  stand  for  many  years. 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  solid  silver  table  and  teaspoons 
which  I  so  well  remember  on  Grandmother’s  table,  were  given  by 
her  grandfather,  William  Cooke,  of  the  Mill,  as  I  dimly  see  the 
letter  “C”  on  the  handles.  It  has  been  so  many  years  since  I  saw 
them,  I  may  be  mistaken.  They  are  now  in  Uncle  Sammy’s  family, 
and  are  cherished  wherever  they  are. 

If  this  generation  had  to  cope  with  conditions  that  confronted 
these  early  pioneers  of  our  country,  these  forbears  of  ours,  I  am 
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sure  they  could  and  would  meet  them  as  bravely,  but  we  live  in 
different  social  and  living  conditions.  They  hewed  out  life  with 
bold  strokes,  while  we  enjoy  the  finished  product  of  their  labors. 
They  had  the  hardships  for  their  portion.  That  is  the  kind  of 
life  that  develops  and  rounds  out  man’s  very  soul  and  lays  a  solid 
foundation  for  future  generations. 

The  Cookes,  the  Bordens,  the  Carews  and  the  Middletons  all 
had  coats  of  arms,  tracings  of  which,  except  the  Middletons  I  have 
in  my  possession.  All  may  be  found  in  the  room  of  Heraldry  in  any 
large  library.  If  there  were  mottoes  on  them  they  are  too  small  to 
be  noted  in  the  drawings.  The  Cookes  and  the  Bordens  have  hel¬ 
mets,  and  on  each  is  the  “Lion  of  Judah”  several  times  repeated. 
The  Carews  have  the  Lion  and  the  Unicorn. 


CROSSWICKS 

This  narrative  would  not  be  complete  without  the  story  of 
Crosswicks,  which  is  so  interesting  to  us. 

I  have  a  clipping  from  a  New  York  paper  of  a  writeup  of  this 
historic  spot,  from  which  I  glean  a  few  interesting  items  pertaining 
to  the  old  Meeting  House.  I  read:  “The  crooked  street  through 
Crosswicks  is  a  reminder  of  the  days  when  the  Indians  made  this 
winding  trail,  but  which  is  now  an  auto  road.” 

The  village  of  Crosswicks  was  settled  in  1681  by  a  few  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  of  Yorkshire  Friends.  For  some  years  these 
people  held  their  meetings  in  private  homes,  but  in  1693  they  were 
able  to  erect  a  small  frame  building  in  Chesterfield  Township,  in  or 
near  the  village.  This  house  of  worship  was  used  until  1707,  when 
a  brick  building  was  erected  on  top  of  a  nearby  hill.  This,  in  turn, 
gave  place  to  a  more  commodious  structure  which  was  begun  in 
1773  and  finished  in  1776. 

Before  me  is  a  newspaper  cut  of  this  last  Meeting  House  which 
is  still  used  and  is  in  good  condition.  The  cut  shows  a  large  two- 
story  brick  building  with  two  front  doors  and  four  windows,  with 
a  door  and  two  windows  in  the  end  visible  in  the  picture.  Six 
windows  in  the  second  story  are  over  the  doors  and  windows  in  the 
first,  and  in  the  end  are  three  windows  over  the  door  and  windows 
below.  In  the  gable-end  is  a  small  window.  All  windows  have  solid 
white  shutters  and  all  doors  are  white.  Over  each  door  is  a  small 
pointed  roof  which  would  shelter  the  doorstep  from  rain.  A  small 
chimney  at  each  end  of  the  roof,  a  .driveway  in  front,  the  burying 
ground,  a  building  in  the  rear  for  shelter  for  horses  and  ve¬ 
hicles,  added  to  the  tall  forest  trees  in  the  grassy  yard  complete 
the  scene.  Of  these  forest  trees,  one,  “a  white  oak  was  a  giant 
before  the  Revolution”,  says  the  clipping. 

This  section  of  New  Jersey,  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Dela- 
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ware  River,  was  within  the  zone  of  Revolutionary  activities  and 
this  Meeting  House  was  occupied,  for  a  time,  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  as  a  barracks  for  the  American  troops.  On  Sundays,  the 
benches  were  replaced  and  services  held,  only  to  be  removed  when 
night  came  and  the  space  occupied  by  sleeping  soldiers.  It  is  said 
that  some  of  the  young  Quaker  members  became  so  enthused  with 
the  war  spirit  that  they  were  “read”  out  of  meeting. 

In  1778  three  cannon  balls,  fired  at  the  British  troops,  struck 
the  building,  two  going  through  the  roof  and  one  embedding  itself 
in  the  wall.  This  ball  remained  there  for  some  years,  but  is  now  in 
possession  of  a  lady  who  extracted  the  historic  relic. 

One  rainy  night  some  British  soldiers  were  passing  along  the 
street  of  Cross  wicks  and  took  refuge  from  the  dampness  in  the 
Meeting  House.  As  the  soldiers  cleaned  the  old  flintlock  muskets, 
they  banged  the  ends  of  the  guns  into  the  flooring  with  so  much 
vigor,  that  they  bruised  and  marked  the  boards.  Today,  under  the 
floor  covering  may  still  be  seen  these  marks  of  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  ago. 

It  was  in  the  building,  erected  in  1707  that  the  marriage  of 
William  Cooke,  Esq.  and  Mary  Clayton  took  place  in  1733.  It  was 
in  the  last  one,  the  present  structure,  that  Joel  Cooke  was  called 
out  of  Meeting  to  fight  the  duel  recounted  in  the  Cooke  chapter. 

This  dear  old  Crosswicks  Meeting  House  with  so  many  sacred 
memories  for  the  growing  generations !  How  we  long  to  visit  .its 
historic  walls  and  recall  some  of  the  scenes  enacted  within  its  por¬ 
tals.  To  sit  with  subdued  thought  and  reverential  silence  and  muse 
upon  our  ancestors  who  may  now  be  sleeping  in  the  quiet  church¬ 
yard  beyond. 
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THOMAS  COOKE  GENEALOGY 


Thomas  Cooke,  b.  1G03,  England 

d.lG77,  America 

M.  Mary - 

Children 

Thomas,  2nd.  b.  1028  George 

John  Daughter 

/ 


Thomas,  b.  1028 

m.  - 

Children 

Thomas  3rd.,  b.  1054  Ebeneezer 

Stephen  Hannah 


Thomas,  3rd.  b.  1054 

m. - 

Children 

William,  Esq. 

Thomas,  4th.  b.  1095 

Elizabeth 

William,  Esq. 
m.  Mary  Clayton 

1733 

Thomas  4th.,  b.  1095 

m.  Abigail  Borden  Emley 

Children 

•  William,  b.  1735 

Benjamin 

Elizabeth 

William,  b.  1735 
d.  1814 

m.  Achsah  Middleton  Second  marriage 


William 

Children  (Several  children) 

John  Middleton 

C  Joel,  b.  1704  Apollo 

Thomas  George 

Charles 


\ 

Joel,  b.  1704 

d.  About  1790 
m.  Keturah  Ann  Meirs 

Children 

David,  dec. 

Mary,  b.  1790 

Anthony,  Joel 

\ 

See  J.  R.  Emley  Genealogy 

Anthony  Cook  Genealogy 

Joel  Cook  Genealogy 
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Anthony  Cooke  m.  Nancy  Taylor 
Children 

Joel  m.  Sallie  Cottle 
Benjamin,  m.  Rebecca  McElhany 
Robert,  m.  Sarah  Osborn 
Catherine,  m.  — Snuff 
Mary  Ann,  m.  Hamilton  Bradstreet 
Edna,  m.  David  Corwin 
John,  unmarried 


Joel,  brother  to  Anthony,  m.  Mary  Paul  Yerkes 

Children 

Gustavus  B.  Richard  Yeike? 

Joel 


Richard  Yerkes,  m.  Lavina  Borden 
Children 

Gustavus  Wynne,  m.  Nannie  Bright 


DAVID  MEIR’S  GENEALOGY 


David  Meirs,  m.  Martha - - 

Child  ren 

Apollo  Elizabeth 

Keturah  Ann  Martha 

Catherine 


Keturah  Ann,  m.  Joel  Cooke 
Children 

David  Anthony 

Mary  (Clock)  Joel 


Elizabeth,  m.  Anthony  Emley 
Children 

David  Gilbert 

Daniel  Catherine  (Clock) 

Martha  (Clock)  (Katie) 

(Patty)  Samuel 


Martha,  m.  Joseph  Emley 
Children 

Beulah  Martha 


\ 

■  \  V  ' 

Catherine,  m.  — Woodward 
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THE  COMING  OF  THE  EM  LEYS 


Near  the  close  of  a  winter  day,  December  10th,  1678,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  vessel,  the  “Shield”,  sailed  up  the  Delaware  river  ladened  with 
its  human  cargo  and  their  effects. 

When  a  certain  village  was  reached,  which  had  already  been 
started,  the  vessel  was  tied  up,  for  the  night,  to  a  sycamore  tree 
that  stood  conveniently  near  the  bank.  The  next  morning  the  peo¬ 
ple  walked  ashore  on  ice  which  had  formed  during  the  night,  and 
set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  “West  Jersey”. 

A  company  of  men  who  had  preceded  them,  had  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  land  stretching  many  miles  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
Delaware,  and  now  they  proceeded  to  select  land  and  to  establish 
their  different  colonies,  principally,  in  what  is  now  Burlington 
county,  and  reaching  some  distance  north  into  Mercer  county.  This  * 
land  was  sold,  or  apportioned  out  in  some  satisfactory  manner  to 
the  various  members  of  the  company,  and  all  must  have  hastened 
to  their  individual  possessions  to  begin  the  erection  of  his  home. 
Those  remaining  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  where  the  boat  stopped, 
the  artisans  and  builders,  the  trades-people  and  the  professionals, 
set  about  building  up  the  center  of  business  and  population,  which, 
as  the  years  passed  developed  into  the  present  city  of  Burlington. 
Other  towns  were  started  throughout  the  territory. 

History  tells  us  that  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  New 
Jersey,  whose  early  name  was  “Nova  Caesarea”,  the  territory  was 
divided  into  East  Jersey  and  West  Jersey,  the  dividinig  line  extend¬ 
ing  from  near  the  Delaware  Gap  in  the  northwest  to  a  point  some 
miles  north  of  Atlantic  City  along  the  east  coast,  passing  but  a  few 
miles  east  of  Trenton. 

.  “Lord  John  Berkeley  owned  West  Jersey,  and  in  1674  sold  it 
to  William  Penn  and  two  other  Quaker  agents,  some  of  whom  set¬ 
tled  near  Burlington.”  This  coincides  with  the  story  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  West  Jersey  by  the  people  of  whom  I  am  writing. 

Again  I  revert  to  history  and  learn  that  this  company  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  landed  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware  on  that  cold  winter 
day,  consisted  of  four  hundred  men,  women  and  children,  and  were 
known  as  the  “Yorkshire  Society  of  Friends”,  as  they  came  from 
Yorkshire  or  the  county  of  York  in  England,  having  set  sail  from 
the  port  of  Hull,  a  city  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Yorkshire. 

This  land  had  been  purchased  from  the  Indians,  the  Delawares, 
and  undoubtedly  William  Emley,  the  commissioner,  was  one  of  the 
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two  agents  mentioned  in  history,  and  had  preceded  the  present 
company,  as  this  was  his  second  trip  up  the  Delaware,  so  when  they 
reached  the  village  and  the  tree  they  knew  they  had  arrived  at  their 
destination.  This  tree  is  still  standing  and  at  its  base  is  a  bronze 
tablet  indicating  the  event  and  the  place  of  landing. 

Said  a  descendant  of  these  eariy  people  in  a  speech  in  1932,  in 
a  meeting  commemorating  the  event:  “It  is  a  proud  fact  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  New  Jersey  that  every  foot  of  her  soil  had  been  obtained 
from  the  Indians  by  fair  and  voluntary  purchase  and  transfer”.  An 
Indian  speaker  replied  to  this  speech,  saying:  “Not  a  drop  of  our 
blood  have  you  spilled  in  battle;  not  an  acre  of  our  land  have  you 
taken  but  by  our  consent”.  How  many  states  in  the  Union  can  say 
as  much  ? 

This  purchase  not  only  gained  the  confidence  and  goodwill 
of  the  Red  Men,  but  it  forever  cemented  the  bonds  of  friendship, 
which  was  a  great  asset  in  the  new  colonies. 

“These  people  set  up  a  liberal  government  in  which  the  chief 
feature  was  religious  toleration”,  says  history.  Again,  we  listen  to 
its  voice:  “We  put  the  province  in  the  hands  of  the  people”,  which 
shows  the  broadness  of  their  religious  views  as  well  as  their  politi¬ 
cal  policy. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  and  the  Plymouth  colony 
were  oppressing  the  Quaker  people  who  sought  admission  to  their 
shores,  so  to  this  safe  retreat,  safe  because  it  was  theirs  by  rightful 
purchase,  came  this  large  company  of  Friends,  258  years  ago. 

In  this  company  was  our  first  grandfather,  William  Emley, 
born  in  1648  in  the  County  of  York.  He  came  to  find  religious  free¬ 
dom  and  to  plant  his  home  in  this  new  land.  He  not  only  came  as 
one  of  their  commissioners  and  leaders  but  to  survey  the  colonial 
lines  in  the  new  possessions.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  character 
and  high  standing  in  the  community.  Accompanying  him  were  his 
wife,  Ruth,  a  four  year  old  son,  William  Jr.,  and  a  babe  born  on  the 
way  over,  two  man  servants  and  two  maids. 

He  must  have  remained  throughout  the  winter  in  the  village 
of  Burlington,  for  a  history  of  Trenton  says:  “William  Emley  pur¬ 
chased  100  acres  of  land  at  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware,  May  2nd., 
1679,  from  Mahlon  Stacy,  who  had  bought  3500  acres.  Here  he 
developed  his  farm  and  lived  on  it  until  his  death,  in  1704.”  Mahlon 
Stacy  may  have  been  his  father-in-law,  as  his  wife  was  Ruth 
Stacy. 

I  learn  from  this  history  that  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware,  “were 
nothing  more  than  a  stretch  of  about  two  miles  in  length  where  the 
river  is  full  of  stones,  almost  across  it,  which  are  not  very  large, 
but  in  consequence  of  shallowness  the  water  runs  very  rapidly  and 
breaks  against  them,  causing  some  noise.”  The  name  was  then 
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written,  “ye  ffalles  of  ye  I)e  La  Warr”.  (Those  two  ffs  belong 
there). 

This  same  year,  1679,  one,  William  Trent,  purchased  800  acres 
of  land  from  Mahlon  Stacy,  and  started  a  village,  which  was  called 
“Trent’s  Town,”  and  which  gradually  changed  into  the  present 
name  of  Trenton.  As  decades  passed  the  city  grew  up  to,  and  cover¬ 
ed  the  farm  of  William  Emley,  but  not  during  his  lifetime.  From  a 
map  of  Trenton  this  farm  was  a  strip  of  land  much  longer  than 
wide.  The  present  State  prison  is  located  on  this  tract.  William 
Emley  filled  many  positions  of  trust  in  the  community  and  was 
instrumental  in  building  up  the  village,  which  later  developed  into 
the  city  of  Trenton,  and  the  state  capital.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  judge  of  the  only  Court  of  Justice  in  his  section  of  New  , 
Jersey,  and  also  filled  the  office  of  High  Sheriff. 

He  was  twice  married.  He  was  the  father  of  four  children  by 
the  first  wife.  By  Mary,  his  second  wife,  whom  he  married  about 
1690,  were  five  children.  Only  the  second  son  of  this  marriage, 
Samuel,  is  of  any  interest  to  us,  as  from  him  our  branch  of  the 
family  descends. 

When  William  married  Mary,  a  red-haired  Irish  woman,  so 
tradition  says,  which  may  account  for  some  of  our  red  and  auburn 
hair,  he  went  outside  the  “pale  of  the  church”  for  his  bride.  As 
these  Quakers  were  strictly  orthodox,  they  promptly  took  him  in 
hand  for  breaking  their  time  honored  rules,  as  this  kind  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  was  a  direct  disobedience  to  the  tenets  of  their  Society. 

Accordingly  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  committee  from  his 
“Meeting”  as  to  his  misdemeanor,  but  they  could  get  no  satisfaction 
from  him.  They  returned  to  the  Meeting  and  asked  that  another 
committee  be  appointed  and  resigned  from  the  unpleasant  duty. 
The  second  body  of  investigators  had  some  better  luck,  however 
unsatisfacory  it  may  have  been.  When  they  presented  themselves, 
William  knew  he  must  scuj  something.  He  realized  that  he  was 
cornered  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  so  he  quietly  informed  them 
that  "he  knew  he  had  broken  the  rules  of  the  society  and  when  he 
was  sorry  he  would  let  them  know.” 

We  must  remember  that  grandfather  William  was  in  a  new 
land  with  no  mother  in  his  home ;  too  far  to  go  to  England  for  a 
bride ;  that  in  those  misty  days  Quaker  maidens  were  not  as  plenti¬ 
ful  as  roses  on  a  bush,  but  may  have  been  few  and  far  between,  so 
1  think  he  did  the  best  he  could  in  the  premises.  He  was  too  manly 
and  to  loyal  to  his  new  wife,  who  had  gone  into  his  home  to  care 
for  his  children,  to  express  regret. 

He  was  not  turned  out  of  Meeting  but  they  did  a  sorry  thing 
to  him.  Such  a  fracture  of  the  rules  by  such  a  prominent  member 
could  not  go  unpunished.  The  archives  of  the  Society,  which  are 
kept  in  Trenton,  tell  the. story.  His  name  is  in  the  church  record 
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and  the  page  is  indexed,  but  upon  turning  to  the  page  indicated  it 
is  found  to  be  blank.  Thus  was  he  ignored.  He  never  again  was 
active  in  the  meetings,  although  he  was  buried  in  the  Friend’s 
cemetery  in  Trenton. 

Ilis  holdings  consisted  of  the  farm  on  which  he  had  lived,  be¬ 
sides  much  real  estate  elsewhere.  Under  the  old  English  law,  Wil¬ 
liam  Jr.,  his  eldest  son,  would  have  inherited  the  whole  estate. 
Again,  the  father  showed  his  loyalty  to  his  family  by  setting  it 
aside,  in  a  measure,  giving  to  him  the  Trenton  farm  and  leaving  to 
the  other  children  real  estate  in  other  places. 

He  had  educated  this  son,  William,  to  be  a  surveyor  and  he  sur¬ 
veyed  much  of  the  land  in  that  part  of  New  Jersey,  including  the 
site  upon  which  Princeton  University  now  stands. 

One  of  his  surveying  instruments,  the  compass,  is  now  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Emley  of  Cookstown,  whose  uncle  bought 
it  at  a  sale  and  presented  it  to  him.  The  surveying  instruments 
are  supposed  to  have  originally  belonged  to  William  Sr. 

William  Emley  left  four  great  brass-bound  Bibles  to  his  four 
sons — two  by  his  first  wife  and  two  by  the  second,  John  and  Samuel, 
with  the  request  that  they  should  descend  from  father  to  eldest 
son  in  each  generation.  (I  will  later  refer  to  the  one  in  our 
family.) 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years,  for  the  descendants  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  to  meet  on  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  on 
a  certain  street  corner  at  high  noon  in  Burlington  to  renew  and  re¬ 
fresh  the  memory  of  the  momentous  event.  The  last  account  I  had 
of  the  meeting  in  1928  there  were  but  two  present,  Mr.  Thomas  N. 
Emley  and  another  man. 

Before  taking  up  the  descent  from  William,  I  wish  to  add  some 
very  interesting  items  in  reference  to  the  Emleys  in  England,  which 
are  excerpts  from  a  paper  giving  the  results  of  an  investigation 
made  by  Mr.  Richard  Y.  Cook  of  Philadelphia,  whose  wife  was  an 
Emley.  He,  being  a  son  of  Joel  Cooke  and  nephew  of  our  Grand¬ 
mother,  Mary  Cooke  Emley. 

I  quote:  “The  Emleys  derived  from  a  common  stock  at  the 
Parish  of  Emley  in  the  county  of  York  in  which  Torworth  and 
Tonworth  Granges  are  situated.  Tonworth  Grange  was  a  large 
farm  on  which  William  Emley,  who  came  to  America,  was  born  in 
1648. 

“There  is  mention  of  lands  of  Emley  and  Sprotsborough  in 
1800  and  1400  A.  D. 

“‘Some  of  the  Emleys  were  rectors  in  the  Church  of  England. 

“The  name  was  variously  spelled:  John  de  Emele  in  1349,  Wil¬ 
liam  Emelev  in  1400.  John  Emley  in  1502 — all  in  the  county  of 
York. 
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“Silvester  Emley  married  Agnes,  sister  of  John  Dryden,  the 

poet. 

“Thomas  Emley,  father  of  William,  was  born  in  1619  and  died 
in  1672. 

“William,  born  in  1648,  joined  a  Society  of  Friends  and  re¬ 
moved  to  Mansfield  in  Nottingham  from  whence  he  came  to  West 
Jersey”.  (This  may  account  for  his  marriage  outside  the  Society, 
as  he  was  “not  to  the  manor  born”,  but  had  been  in  the  Society  only 
a  few  years,  perhaps,  and  was  not  strongly  imbued  with  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  marrying  within  the  membership  of  the  Society). 

Relative  to  the  Emley  coat  of  arms:  “The  arms  claimed  by  the 
Emley  family  in  1618  by  right  of  descent  from  the  Emley  family  of 
the  parish  of  Emley  and  Sportsborough,  were:  Sable,  a  wild  man, 
statant  (standing),  wreathed  about  the  loins  and  temples,  holding 
with  both  hands  a  tree.  Crest:  a  demi-wild  man,  holding  with  both 
/hands  a  club  over  the  right  shoulder.” 

There  is  also  a  metal  helmet,  which  might  point  to  the  Cru¬ 
sades,  or  warriors  in  early  times.  “The  nude  body  would  indicate 
that  there  was  nothing  hidden  or  secret  in  their  personal  charac¬ 
ter,  but  were  open  and  free  from  deceit  or  intrigue.  The  tree 
might  indicate  agriculture  or  horticulture.”  This  quotation  is  a 
reading  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  showed  the  coat  of  arms. 

A  word  as  to  the  spelling  of  the  name  in  America.  There  is 
a  town  in  New  Jersey  not  far  from  Emley’s  Hill,  named  “Imlays- 
town”,  whose  founders  were  “Imlays”  from  Scotland.  Mr.  Thomas 
Emley  thinks  that  far  in  the  past  the  two  families  derived  from  the 
same  source. 

Samuel,  the  second  son  of  William  by  the  second  marriage,  was 
born  in  1694  on  the  Trenton  farm.  He  inherited  land  at  or  near 
Jacobstown  from  his  father  and  also  inherited  one  of  the  Bibles. 
He  died  in  1784. 

This  land,  a  few  miles  from  Emley’s  Hill,  is  still,  or  was,  in 
1928  in  the  family,  having  descended  from  father  to  son  or  to 
daughters.  At  this  time  it  consisted  of  two  adjoining  farms,  and 
was  owned  by  two  sisters,  Beulah  and  Martha  Emley.  By  the  way, 
these  two  sisters  were  related  to  us  in  two  ways:  through  the  Em- 
leys  and  also  through  David  Meirs,  grandmother  Emley’s  grand¬ 
father,  her  mother  being  Keturah  Ann,  and  their  mother  was  Mar¬ 
tha,  her  sister. 

Beulah,  the  older  sister,  who  was  near  the  80  mark,  died  a  few 
years  ago,  and  her  farm  was  left  to  the  people  who  had  lived  with 
her  for  some  years.  Martha  is  still  living,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  name  of  the  wife  of  Samuel,  above,  was  Rebecca  Parker. 
The  following  children  survived  him:  William,  Elizabeth,  John, 
Mary  and  Joseph. 

William,  the  eldest  son  was  born  in  1721,  died  “after”  1784.  In 
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1746  he  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Sexton.  Here  is  where  the  name 
of  Sexton  originated  in  the  family,  lie  moved  on  a  farm,  supposed¬ 
ly,  the  Emley  Hill  farm,  lie  inherited  the  father’s  Bible.  (This  is 
our  Bible).  He  was  survived  by  Ihe  following  children:  Samuel, 
William  and  John. 

Samuel  was  born  in  1750  and  died  in  1811.  He  inherited  the 
Bible.  He  lived  and  died  on  the  farm  which  he  inherited  from  his 
father,  and  from  which  he  donated  what  is  now  known  as  “Emley’s 
Hill”  to  be  used  for  a  Methodist  Church  and  cemetery.  He  and  two 
daughters  are  buried  there. 

The  original  farm  house  was  still  standing  in  1928,  and  was 
located  at  the  end  of  a  long  lane.  It  was  built  of  brick  and  shows 
its  age.  The  farm  has  been  divided  into  two  farms  and  are  still  in 
the  family. 

Samuel  was  married  twice.  The  first  wife  was  Ann  Kirby,  by 
whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Elizabeth.  The  second  wife,  was  Meri- 
bah  Robbins,  a  Quaker  maiden,  after  whom  my  mother  was  named. 

As  he  was  not  a  “Friend”  owing  to  the  marriage  out  of  Meet¬ 
ing  of  his  second  great  grandfather,  William  of  Trenton,  tradition 
says  she  was  “read  out  of  meeting”  for  her  transgression.  This  is 
another  reason  why  we  are  not  Quakers.  How  could  we  be  when  we 
have  been  ousted  twice  from  the  fold!  If  it  is  true  that  “love 
laughs  at  locksmiths”  it  must  be  equally  true  that  it  smiles  at 
church  rules. 

In  our  own  generation,  Fletcher,  our  own  Fletcher,  went  into 
the  “Meeting”  at  Maple  Grove  near  Huntington  for  his  wife,  Miss 
Lydia  Gray.  No  ado  was  made  when  he  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
his  bride.  Perhaps  he  did  not  know  the  fate  of  his  predecessors  or 
he  would  have  been  more  wary.  Or,  perhaps,  at  this  time  the 
church  rules  were  a  little  more  lenient  with  lovers. 

The  following  children  were  born  to  Samuel  and  Meribah  Rob¬ 
bins  Emley:  Ann,  Leah,  Sexton,  John  R.,  Wesley,  Fletcher  and 
Edna.  Ann  married  John  Mount,  Leah  married  Ezekiel  Mount, 
Fletcher  married  Alice  Jones  and  moved  from  New  Jersey  to 
southern  Ohio  before  grandfather  left  the  east,  and  settled  on  a 
farm  near  Franklin.  Their  children  were  Stephen,  Fletcher,  Sam¬ 
uel  C.,  Wesley,  Meribah  and  Mary.  I  have  heard  mother  speak  of 
“Aunt  Edna  Slack,”  only  her  name  and  nothing  more. 

Leah,  Sexton  and  Wesley  all  died  in  1810.  The  latter  two  un¬ 
married.  Leah  was  twenty-seven,  Sexton,  twenty-five  and  Wesley, 
seventeen  years  of  age.  Sexton  died  in  New  York  state.  He  should 
have  inherited  the  Bible,  but  at  his  death  it  fell  to  our  grandfather, 
John  R.,  next  in  line.  You  readily  see  where  the  family  names  orig¬ 
inated. 

I  have  a  unique  way  of  keeping  the  line  of  ancestry  straight 
from  William.  Every  alternate  name  is  William  and  its  opposite  is 
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Samuel,  so  I  say,  William,  Samuel,  William  Samuel,  John.  This 
brings  me  to  grandfather  and  I  never  forget  the  order. 

Stephen,  Fletcher’s  son,  married  Harriet  Binkley  and  lived  on 
a  farm  near  Troy,  Ohio.  They  had  one  son,  Samuel.  I  spent  a  few 
days  in  their  home  when  1  visited  Robert  Cook  and  wife  near 
Franklin.  He  was  very  much  like  Uncle  Joel,  and  1  believe  both 
were  typical  Emleys. 

•  Of  Fletcher’s  family  I  know  nothing.  “Sammy  C.”  married 

Caroline  -  daughter  of  the  surgeon  in  Napoleon  Bonaparte’s 

bodyguard.  This  item  was  given  me  by  Mrs.  George  E.  Morse,  of 
Warner,  New  Hampshire,  whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Ken- 
sell  Emley,  granddaughter  of  Sammy  C.  The  children  by  this  mar¬ 
riage  were:  “Ed”,  Fletcher  John,  Alfred  and  Wilbur.  There  was 
also  a  second  marriage.  For  some  years  Sammy  C.  and  family  lived 
at  a  sawmill  on  Clear  Creek,  east  of  the  bridge.  I  think  his  first 
family  was  born  there. 

Wesley  was  the  father  of  three  children,  Dora,  Albert  and 
Mary.  I  met  Dora  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Meribah  Chamberlain,  near 
Carlisle  Station,  Ohio,  and  who  married  William  Shuler. 

Meribah  married  John  Chamberlain  and  lived  in  a  farm  near 
Carlisle  Station.  Their  children  were  Maggie,  James,  William, 
Frank  and  Alice. 

Mary  married  a  Doctor  Waldron  of  Dayton,  and  had  one 
daughter,  Flora.  I  met  Mrs.  Waldron  at  the  Chamberlain  home. 

John  R.,  our  grandfather,  was  the  fourth  in  the  family  and 
was  born  in  Monmouth  county  on  the  Emley  Hill  farm  in  1787.  He 
married  Mary  Cooke,  daughter  of  Joel  Cooke  and  granddaughter  of 
“William  Cooke  of  the  Mill”,  now  Cookstown,  New  Jersey,  in  1808. 
In  their  early  married  life  they  lived  on  a  farm  near  Jacobstown, 
New  Jersey. 

To  this  union  were  born  fourteen  children:  Joel  C.,  born  in 
1809  on  the  farm  near  Jacobstown  and  not  far  from  the  homestead 
on  Emley’s  Hill.  Samuel  was  born  in  1810  in  Scoharie  county,  New 
York.  Grandfather  must  have  moved  to  New  York  State  for  a 
little  time,  where  his  brother  Sexton  may  have  died,  then  returned 
to  New  Jersey,  where  Wesley  was  born  in  1812,  in  Middlesex 
county.  Meribah  Robbins  was  born  in  the  same  county  in  181”. 
David  was  born  in  1814  in  Monmouth  county,  as  was  also  Martha 
in  1816,  Anthony  in  1818,  Keturah  Ann  in  1820.  Edna  in  1822, 
Sexton  in  1825,  Leah  in  1827,  Amanda  in  1829,  and  Chaltha  in 
1833,  all  in  Salem  county.  David  and  Wesley  died  in  early  man¬ 
hood,  unmarried.  The  former  in  New  Jersey  and  the  latter  in  In¬ 
diana.  “Kitty  Ann’  and  infant  son  died  in  New  Jersey. 

For  some  years  prior  to  emigrating  to  Indiana,  grandfather 
lived  on  a  farm  near  Salem,  New  Jersey,  from  which  he,  and  a 
part  of  his  family  started  on  their  long  trek,  via  wagon  train  for 
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the  west,  but  stopped  for  some  weeks  at  the  home  of  his  brother 
Fletcher  near  Franklin,  Ohio.  Not  finding  here  what  they  wanted 
Ihey  again  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  the  wilds  of  Indiana, 
reaching  the  new  land  on  January  5th.,  1835. 

This  tract  upon  which  grandfather  settled  was  four  and  a  half 
miles  north  of  the  village  of  Huntington  and  in  Clear  Creek  town¬ 
ship.  The  Wabash  canal  was  being  excavated  at  that  time  and  cer¬ 
tain  lands  called  “Canal  lands”  were  sold  at  $1.25  per  acre  to  fur¬ 
nish  funds  for  the  construction,  of  which  grandfather  purchased 
160  acres. 

He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  country  and  blazed  his  way 
through  dense  forests  to  his  location.  Here  he  built  his  home  of 
logs  in  which  he  lived  for  many  years.  In  this  house  the  ceiling  was 
too  low  for  the  tall  clock,  which  was  hauled  from  New  Jersey,  to 
stand  upright,  so  it  was  laid  across  the  joists  above,  where  it  re¬ 
posed  in  silence,  until  the  new  frame  house  was  erected  with  walls 
of  sufficient  height  to  admit  it,  where  I  saw  it  in  the  days  of  my 
childhood. 

At  the  death  of  grandfather  in  1867,  he  left  ten  children,  forty- 
nine  grandchildren  and  twenty-two  great-grandchildren.  Now 
there  are  a  great  many  more,  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gene¬ 
rations. 

Grandmother  remained  in  the  home  until  her  death  in  1870, 
cared  for  by  Aunt  Edna,  who  never  married.  Both  grandparents 
lived  to  be  80  years  of  age. 

Uncle  Joel  remained  in  New  Jersey  until  1854,  then,  with  his 
family  followed  the  father  to  Clear  Creek  township  where  he  settled 
on  a  farm  to  the  east.  Uncle  Sammy  remained  one  year  in  Ohio, 
then  he  also  emigrated  to  Clear  Creek  to  a  farm  on  the  north.  As 
the  years  passed  one  by  one  of  the  remaining  children  married; 
Meribah  to  Samuel  W.  Hawley,  December  8th.,  1835,  and  moved 
to  the  village  of  Huntington.  Martha  married  William  C.  Wallace 
in  November,  1835.  My  first  recollection  of  them  is  on  a  farm  in 
Rock  Creek  township.  Anthony  married  Evelyn  Herndon  and 
lived  on  a  farm  east  of  the  homestead.  Sexton  married  Lydia 
Creager  and  lived  east  of  the  church.  Leah  married  Abram  Bink¬ 
ley  and  moved  to  Canton,  Ohio,  where  they  remained  for  some  years 
when  they  moved  to  Allen  county,  Indiana,  near  Fort  Wayne. 
Amanda  married  Thomas  Shearer,  living  on  a  farm  west  of  the 
homestead.  Chaltha  married  Jacob  Shutt  and  lived  on  the  Colum¬ 
bia  City  road  near  Huntington. 

On  these  respective  farms  the  sons  and  daughters  reared  their 
families-,  clearing  the  land,  establishing  homes  and  becoming- 
honored  citizens  of  the  community. 

Like  his  father,  Samuel,  of  Emley’s  Hill  farm,  grandfather 
donated  ground  in  the  southwest  corner  of  his  farm  for  a  Metho- 
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dist  Church  and  cemetery,  extending  to  the  banks  of  Clear  Creek 
which  rippled  at  the  foot  of  the  high  bluff  overlooking  the  stream. 
Th  ese  two  spots,  one  in  New  Jersey  and  the  other  in  Indiana  are 
very  similar  in  appearance;  each  on  a  hill,  each  with  a  little  white 
church  and  cemetery  adjoining,  so  says  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Emley  who 
has  seen  them  both,  and  each  of  which  constitutes  the  family  bury¬ 
ing  ground.  Before  the  school  house  or  church  were  erected  relig¬ 
ious  services  were  held,  at  stated  times,  in  grandfather’s  log  cabin 
in  the  “clearing”. 


In  time  the  old  cemetery  was  filled  and  in  1863,  Uncle  Sexton 
donated  a  strip  of  land  from  his  farm  which  adjoined  the  church 
property  on  the  east,  and  on  which  my  sister,  Mrs.  Olive  Arabella 
Mitten,  was  the  first  to  be  buried.  She  had  expressed  the  wish  to 
be  laid  by  the  side  of  father,  but  as  he  had  been  buried  in  the  old 
part  in  the  rear  of  the  church  and  not  on  a  family  lot,  other  bodies 
had  been  buried  on  each  side  of  his  grave,  so  there  was  no  room  for 
her.  Then  it  was,  that  Uncle  Sexton  gave  the  strip  of  land  from  his 
adjoining  field,  for  a  new  burying  ground  and  she  was  buried  there. 
Some  time  later,  mother  had  father  exhumed  and  laid  on  the  family 
lot  by  her  side.  He  had  been  buried  seven  years  and  when  the 
coffin  was  taken  out  it  was  as  heavy  as  when  lowered  to  its  resting 
place.  The  white  Masonic  apron  which  had  been  spread  over  the 
coffin  was  but  a  little  yellowed  by  time,  and  the  evergreen  sprigs 
which  had  been  thrown  in  by  brother  Masons  were  as  green  as 
when  placed  there.  The  dry  yellow  sands  of  Clear  Creek  had  pre¬ 
served  all  in  the  grave.  At  mother’s  request  the  coffin  was  not  dis¬ 
turbed. 

At  the  time  Uncle  Sexton  gave  the  land  the  Emley  strip  was 
/  laid  out  and  the  lots  apportioned  to  the  various  members  of  the 
family.  This  strip  extends  from  the  front  fence  to  the  rear  line  at 
the  edge  of  the  bluff  above  Clear  Creek.  Here  lie  our  grandpar¬ 
ents,  the  sons  and  wives,  daughters  and  husbands,  children  and 
grandchildren,  side  by  side.  Some  are  buried  elsewhere  as  their 
life  interests  called  them.  Aunt  Leah,  Uncle  Abram  and  children 
are  buried  in  Whitley  county,  in  a  beautiful  cemetery  on  the  banks 
of  Eel  river.  Aunt  Chaltha  and  family  are  buried  at  “Beech 
Grove”  a  few  miles  away. 

In  the  front  corner  of  Uncle  Sexton’s  field  next  the  church, 
stood  the  old  frame  school  house,  which  I  so  well  remember,  and  to 
which  the  younger  generation  went  to  school.  I  visited  it  one  time 
and  I  remember  the  old  home-made  desks  and  seats.  This  too,  has 
passed  away  with  the  years  and  the  ground  thrown  into  the  ceme¬ 
tery,  now  occupied  by  the  graves  of  Fletcher  and  family. 

The  emigration  of  these  two  brothers  to  the  West,  John  R., 
and  Fletcher,  explains  why  there  are  none  of  our  branch  of  the 
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family  living  in  New  Jersey  at  the  present  time,  unless  they  are  the 
descendants  of  the  sisters. 

The  Emleys  who  attend  the  Emley ’s  Hill  church  are  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  William  Jr.,  first  son  of  William  the  commissioner. 

There  are  good  reasons,  much  as  we  regret,  why  there  are  so 
few  or  no  family  records  in  the  old  Bible.  One  time,  when  the  par¬ 
ents  were  away  from  home,  the  children  wanted  some  writing 
paper,  as  that  was  a  rare  commodity  in  those  days  before  penny 
tablets  came  into  fashion,  so  they  tore  out  the  record  sheets  with 
all  that  was  on  them,  never  dreaming  of  the  family  history  they 
were  destroying,  or  how  interesting  it  might  be  in  future  years. 
Undoubtedly,  the  various  generations  through  whose  hands  it  had 
passed,  had  put  in  their  own  family  data,  which  would  now  be  in¬ 
valuable  to  us  of  this  generation.  As  my  mother  was  among  the 
oldest  in  the  family,  she  was  one  of  the  offenders  who  did  the  de¬ 
predation,  and,  as  a  matter  of  recollection  was  one  of  the  culprits 

who  reaped  the  reward.  2011556 

At  grandfather’s  death  Uncle  Joel  became  the  owner  of  the 
Holy  Book,  in  whose  house  I  once  saw  it.  It  is  a  massive  volume 
with  brass  bound  corners,  and  the  esses  are  like  the  f’s.  From 
Uncle  Joel  it  descended  to  his  eldest  son,  James,  and  from  him  it 
descended  to  his  son  Frank,  in  whose  possession  it  is  today. 

The  following  note  sent  me  very  recently  by  Mr.  Emley  of 
Cookstown,  will  explain  why  there  were  none  of  our  branch  of  the  ’ 
Emleys  in  the  Revolution:  ‘‘In  the  minutes  of  the  Council  of  Safety, 
of  New  Jersey,  (page  8),  I  find  this  entry:  March  19,  1777,  William 
Emley  Jr.,  and  Samuel  Emley  were  brought  before  the  Council  and 
examined,  and  declared  that  they  were  of  the  people  called  Quakers 
and  averse  to  bearing  arms  on  that  account,  but  were  willing  to 
take  the  affirmation  to  the  state.”  Mr.  Emley  states  this  refers  to 
William  and  Samuel  Emley  of  Emley’s  Hill.  These  two  men  were 
grandfather’s  father  and  grandfather.  This  statement  does  not 
quite  agree  with  the  legend  that  Meribah  Robbins  was  “read  out  of 
meeting”  for  marrying  Samuel.  You  have  them  both,  accept  which 
statement  you  please. 

Since  writing  the  above  manuscript  I  have  been  informed  that 
there  were  '‘Black”  Emleys  and  “Red”  Emleys.  These  expressions 
are  entirely  new  to  me.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  original  Em¬ 
ley  stock  had  very  dark  hair,  fine  and  silky,  but  not  raven-black. 
Stephen  Emley  and  Mrs.  Meribah  Chamberlain,  son  and  daughter 
of  Uncle  Fletcher  Emley,  had  this  shade  of  hair,  as  I  recall. 
Grandfather  and  Uncle  Joel  also  had  the  same  color  of  hair.  Some 
of  the  daughters  had  very  black  hair,  mother,  Aunts  Leah,  Amanda 
and  Chaltha.  Sister  Eliza  also  had  very  black  hair. 

The  expression  “Red”  Emley  could  have  come  from  the  red  or 
auburn  hair  handed  down  from  Mary,  our  first  grandmother,  as 
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there  were,  and  are,  many  in  the  family  with  this  color  hair.  My 
sister  Olive  had  bright  red  hair  and  Fanny  Shearer  Kaylor  had 
hair  almost  as  bright.  Auburn  has  cropped  out  many  times  in  the 
different  generations.  It  is  my  impression  that  Uncle  Sammy  had 
this  shade  of  hair,  although  he  was  gray  or  graying  as  far  back  as 
I  can  remember.  Uncle  Anthony  and  Sexton  and  Aunt  Edna  had 
unmistakably  auburn  tresses.  I  believe  grandmother  was  a  blond 
in  her  younger  days,  although  her  hair  was  very  white  as  long  as  I 
can  see  her  in  memory.  She  certainly  had  the  “Cooke  blue  eyes”. 

The  very  black  hair  could  have  originated  from  an  entirely 
different  source,  but  it  had  to  jump  over  two  or  three  generations 
to  get  to  us,  and  then  affect  only  the  descendants  of  Mary  Cooke 
Emley. 

As  stated  in  the  Cooke  chapter,  Thomas  Cooke  married  Abigail 
Borden  Emley.  According  to  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Emley,  she  was  one- 
fourth  Delaware  Indian.  We  do  not  know  the  color  of  her  hair  but 
imagine  it  to  be  straight  and  black,  as  that  is  the  prevailing  type  of 
hair  of  those  people  elsewhere. 

Abigail  must  have  been  a  very  attractive  woman  to  win  the 
admiration  of  two  white  men,  but  we  must  remember  she  was  a 
Borden  and  belonged  to  a  very  prominent  family  of  Burlington. 
Her  marriage  with  Thomas  Cooke  is  on  record  and  no  doubt  her 
first  marriage  is  also,  if  records  were  kept  at  so  early  a  date.  Thom¬ 
as  Cooke  adopted  her  children. 

In  those  early  days  there  were  many  marriages  between  the 
young  white  settlers  and  comely  Indian  maidens,  and  many  promi¬ 
nent  families  in  the  East  have  a  drop  of  Indian  blood  in  their  veins. 

The  Delawares,  also  called  Lenni  Lenapes  (Len-ah-pays)  were 
among  the  highest  grade  Indians  and  were  always  friendly  with  the 
whites,  especially  the  Yorkshire  Friends,  who  purchased  their 
lands,  as  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

.“The  Last  of  the  Mohicans”  by  J.  Fennimore  Cooper,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  this  particular  people.  I  do  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  how  they  could  be  Mohicans  and  Delawares  and  Lenni  Le¬ 
napes  at  the  same  time,  unless  these  terms  represent  different  divi¬ 
sions  of  a  great  family.  I  think  I  do,  however,  see  how  they  all 
could  be  “Blue  Turtles”.  There  were  and  are,  many  clans  among 
the  Indians  that,  in  a  way  correspond  to  the  lodges  of  white  men, 
and  they  each  had  a  distinctive  name,  as  do  modern  lodges.  There  , 
were  the  “Eagle  clan”,  the  “Lion  clan”,  the  “Bear  clan”,  and  many 
others,  so  the  “Blue  Turtle”  clan  was  only  one  among  many  such 
orders  among  all*  aborigines. 

That  the  Indians  were  organized  we  learn  from  reading  books 
on  Indian  life  in  this  great  western  country.  They  did  not  roam  the 
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forests  and  deserts,  in  their  every  day  life,  in  a  haphazard  fashion, 
but  there  were  chiefs  or  leaders  and  sub-chiefs  with  all  the  degrees 
of  power  to  the  smallest  details,  among  both  men  and  women.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  when  they  were  on  the  “war  path”,  but  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  every  day  life. 

This  drop  of  darker  blood  does  not  annoy  me,  for  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  Indians  are  the  only  true  American s.  By  the  time 
the  quarter  strain  descends  through  five  or  six  generations  I  think 
it  is  too  thin  to  be  distinguishable. 

OUR  HERITAGE!  What  do  I  mean  by  that?  Not  the  wealth 
of  the  bank  account  and  the  broad  acres  that  sometimes  have  de¬ 
scended  to  us,  but  the  wealth  of  long  lives  well  spent,  fruitful  en¬ 
deavors,  high  aspirations,  and  lofty  ambitions ;  life’s  battles  bravely 
fought,  conscientious  dealings  with  fellowmen;  the  foundations  of 
integrity  and  sobriety  that  were  laid  down  for  us — all  of  which  de¬ 
velop  qualities  of  character  that  are  handed  down  to  posterity. 
These  constitute  OUR  HERITAGE. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  blessing  of  long  memories  that  can 
delve  into  the  past  and  see  life  as  our  ancestors  lived  it.  Some  of 
us  stand  on  the  threshold  between  the  Old  and  the  New.  From  our 
vantage  point  of  eighty  years  and  more,  we  can  look  back  into  the 
past  and  read  its  pages ;  understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
struggles  and  hopes  of  our  pioneers. 

We  reach  out  into  the  future  along  the  rosy  pathway  that 
stretches  ahead  of  the  present  and  future  generations,  and  note  the 
advantages  and  improvements  that  spread  out  before  them.  We 
have  kept  the  faith  of  the  Old  and  we  grasp  the  hopes  of  the  New. 

I  have  not  grown  cynical,  and  long  for  the  “good  old  days”. 
No,  those  days,  with  their  ceaseless  toil  and  their  cramped  and 
meager  advantages  are  gone  forever.  In  their  stead  unlimited  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  successes  rise  upon  our  vision. 

We  long  to  see  the  fruits  of  the  prolific  present  and  to  reap 
some  of  its  benefits  to  mankind ;  to  share  in  the  advance  of  the 
human  race;  to  enjoy  the  progressiveness  of  the  times;  to  live  in 
the  Golden  Years  of  the  future  and  to  broaden  out  into  their  caliber. 
Such,  is  my  longing  to  live  and  to  see  and  to  do. 

As  I  think  of  those  who  have  won  success  in  their  chosen  car¬ 
eers,  and  I  look  back  over  the  long  vista  of  years,  the  thought  ob¬ 
trudes  itself,  have  I  wisely  used  the  talents  that  were  given  me? 
Have  I  accomplished  what  destiny  laid  out  for  me?  Have  I  reached 
the  limits  of  my  capabilities?  These  are  thoughts  that  should  come 
to  each  one  of  us,  and  spur  us  on  to  greater  and  nobler  efforts,  that 
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sometime  we  may  not  stand  a-bashed  and  rebuked  before  the  Eter¬ 
nal  Presence. 

I  am  proud  of  our  heritage.  I  am  proud  of  our  ancestors.  I 
am  proud  of  the  principles  they  inculcated  and  the  ethics  they 
handed  down  to  us.  I  am  proud  of  their  staunch  characters  and 
their  efforts  in  building  up  and  developing  the  colonies  and  laying 
the  foundation  for  this  Nation. 

I  am  glad  I  am  a  Cooke  and  an  Emley,  and  when  we  meet  them 
in  eternity,  I  hope  they  will  not  be  sorry  that  we  are  posterity. 


/ 
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GREETINGS  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  EMLEY 

REUNION 

1910 

Since  you  last  met  another  year  has  rolled  by  with  its  atten¬ 
dant  joy  and  sorrow,  success  and  failure,  sickness  and  health,  tears 
and  laughter,  and  we,  who  now  take  our  places  as  the  oldest  gene¬ 
ration  of  the  family,  must  bow  in  submission  to  conditions  which 
are  not  within  our  control.  Could  we  so  use  our  inclinations  and 
our  wishes,  we  would  banish  from  our  ranks  long  weeks  and 
months  of  illness  and  suffering;  long  dark  days  when  the  sunshine 
and  blue  sky  are  denied  our  vision  and  when  the  joyful  and  cheer¬ 
ful  voices  of  our  friends  and  companions  fall  upon  deaf  ears  and  we 
must  grope  our  way  to  the  finish  in  silence  and  darkness  and  in  pa¬ 
tient  suffering. 

We  would  prolong  the  years  of  the  young  and  spare  the 
suffering  of  the  aged. 

In  the  past  year  some  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  never  to 
rise  again.  Who  may  be  called  this  year  none  can  say,  but  we  may 
all  be  ready. 

Each  invitation  that  finds  its  way  to  me,  through  the  kind  re¬ 
membrance  of  your  secretary,  brings  up  the  same  old  longing  to  be 
there;  brings  back  the  days  of  my  childhood,  when  to  go  to  Grand¬ 
father’s  house  was  a  treat.  Awakes  old  memories,  when,  with  my 
mother  I  trudged  the  long  dusty  road  up  hill  and  down,  past  long 
stretches  of  dark  woods  which  seemed  to  be  filled  with  hobgoblins . 
ready  to  pounce  upon  me;  count  my  steps,  at  my  mother’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  “up  hills  and  down  hollows”,  that  I  might  think  of  some¬ 
thing  besides  the  black  shadows  in  the  growing  darkness  of  the 
summer  evening. 

Past  the  little  white  church  on  the  hill  with  its  “city  of  the 
dead”  nearby,  a  spot  that  is  dear  to  us  all,  for  within  its  gates  sleep 
all  that  was  mortal  of  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  “kith 
and  kin”.  The  tall  trees  with  their  long  shadows,  standing  guard 
over  the  silent  sleepers;  the  gleaming  marble  which  marks  the  rest¬ 
ing  places  of  our  dead — these  are  memories  which  are  sweet  and 
sacred  to  each  one,  and  which  we  can  never  forget,  and  which  we 
will  treasure  as  long  as  life  lasts  and  memory  is  ours. 

In  fancy,  I  again  see  the  tottering  form  of  our  Grandfather 
John  R.  Emley,  leaning  upon  his  cane,  who,  in  days  long  gone  by, 
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blazed  his  way  through  deep  and  forbidding  forests  that  he  might 
find  a  home  for  his  family.  Many,  many  miles  he  had  traveled,  by 
wagon,  from  his  New  Jersey  home,  to  the  banks  of  Clear  Creek, 
clearing  away  the  trees  and  undergrowth  that  he  might  build  a 
new  home  in  the  new  West.  Here,  amid  labor  and  hardships,  of 
which  we  cannot  even  dream  today,  he  achieved  his  purpose,  and 
after  a  ripe  old  age  “he  folded  his  drapery  about  him”  and  lay  down 
to  sleep.  A  life  well  spent  and  an  honored  name  he  left  to  his  chil¬ 
dren  as  a  monument! 

In  memory,  I  once  more  see  the  little  Grandmother  with  her 
kindly  smile,  her  snowy  hair  and  blue  eyes,  her  “kerchief”  folded 
about  her  neck  and  crossed  upon  her  breast,  the  ends  tucked  under 
her  apron  belt;  her  round  face  framed  by  the  wide  white  ruffle  of 
her  cap,  maybe  with  her  long  staff*  in  one  hand,  her  bucket  in  the 
other,  going  out  to  “pail”  her  cows.  Or,  standing  on  the  porch, 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  the  ruffles  of  her  cap  blowing 
straight  back  in  the  wind. 

Again,  I  smell  the  odor  of  the  red  apples  in  the  closet  by  the 
fireplace,  the  door  of  which  was  safely  guarded  by  Grandfather  in 
his  split-bottom  chair,  where  he  anon  could  stir  the  blazing  fire.  Or 
1  sniff  the  odor  of  Grandmother’s  wonderful  cheese  with  the  “bite” 
in  it,  that  was  kept  in  the  old  big  cupboard  with  its  innumerable 
shelves  laden  with  creamy  golden  circles;  or  maybe  it  is  Aunt 
Edna’s  cookies  that  were  also  kept  in  this  never-to-be-forgotten  cup¬ 
board,  which,  unlike  Mother  Hubbard’s  cupboard  was  never  bare. 

Once  again,  I  seem  to  smell  the  aroma  of  the  fragrant  coffee 
that  was  ground  in  the  old  coffeemill  that  was  nailed  up  to  the 
side  of  the  kitchen,  above  which  hung  the  shining  tin  dinner  horn 
with  its  long-drawn-out  wails,  but  which  carried  such  welcome 
sounds  to  the  hungry  boys  in  the  fields. 

Another  scene  passes  in  review  and  I  sit  at  the  snowy  table 
with  its  deep  indigo-blue  dishes  that  were  a  joy  to  my  heart.  Noth¬ 
ing  has  ever  tasted  so  good  as  food  in  those  beautiful  blue-flowered 
dishes. 

Memory  still  carries  me  back  to  the  time  I  fled  from  the  irate 
old  turkey  gobbler  that  was  after  my  long  red  cloak  when  I  un¬ 
wisely  went  out  in  the  yard  with  it  on. 

Oh,  these  sweet  old  memories,  how  we  love  them !  How  they 
revive  and  bring  back  long  forgotten  scenes,  and  happy  the  cause 
that  sweeps  away  the  cobwebs  from  our  minds  and  brings  them  to 
light.  How  we  long  to  envision  to  young  eyes  the  scenes  which  so 
vividly  present  themselves  to  us. 

Long  live  the  Emley  Reunion !  Long  live  the  honored  name  of 
cur  Grandsire !  Long  live  and  prosper  his  sons  and  daughters 
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through  all  the  generations  to  come,  and  may  each  one  ever  be 
filled  with  the  energy  and  determination  of  our  ancestors,  and  may 
each  one  have  his  full  share  of  “Emley  grit”. 


THE  LITTLE  WHITE  CHURCH  ON  THE  HILL 

Across  memory’s  page  there  sweeps  into  view, 

A  scene  that  makes  my  heart  thrill; 

’Tis  a  churchyard  away  among-  the  green  trees, 

By  a  little  white  church  on  the  hill. 

It  basks  in  the  sunshine  ’mid  songs  of  birds, 

Where  clear  waters  ripple  and  rill; 

Where  the  sleepers  sleep  on  through  calm  and  storm, 

By  the  little  white  church  on  the  hill. 

No  spot  is  so  dear,  no  spot  is  more  sweet, 

Nor  where  birds  more  sweetly  trill; 

Where  the  tall  trees  wave  and  long  shadows  creep, 

By  the  little  white  church  on  the  hill. 

We  travel  again  the  long  dusty  road, 

To  the  churchyard  so  peaceful  and  still; 

Where  the  green  branches  wrap  in  loving  embrace, 

The  little  white  church  on  the  hill. 

We  followed  them  into  this  little  white  church, 

Those  forms  so  precious  and  still; 

Our  heartstrings  snapped  as  we  laid  them  away, 

By  the  little  white  church  on  the  hill. 

The  battle  of  life  so  bravely  they  fought, 

One  by  one  they  bowed  to  God’s  will; 

They  laid  down  life’s  scepter  and  now  they  rest, 

By  the  little  white  church  on  the  hill. 

Sire  and  grandsire,  granddame  and  dame, 

Side  by  side  under  the  green  so  still; 

And  the  dear  little  ones  whose  footsteps  grew  tired,  all  sleep 
By  the  little  white  church  on  the  hill. 

Sleep  on  dear  ones,  sleep  on  ’neath  the  sod, 

Sleep  on  in  thy  graves  by  God’s  will; 

’Till  the  Angels  of  morn  shall  bid  thee  arise, 

By  the  little  white  church  on  the  hill. 
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“THE  YORKSHIRE  FRIENDS” 


Sad  the  heart  and  souls  aweary, 

With  the  endless  strife  and  pain; 

Long  the  faithful  ones  had  battled, 

With  the  “powers  that  be”  in  vain. 

Only  longing  God  to  worship, 

As  their  hearts  and  souls  desire; 

Keeping  every  law  of  kingdom, 

Loyal  to  their  Sovereign-Sire. 

From  the  west  a  finger  beckons, 

Rosy,  bright,  with  freedom’s  hue; 

’Cross  the  seas  where  all  are  welcome, 
Free  to  worship  and  to  do. 

Hopes  are  high,  ambitions  lofty, 

For  the  journey  they  prepare; 

For  the  homes  that  are  awaiting 
On  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 

Wild  the  waves  are  all  about  them, 

Fore  to  aft  the  breakers  sweep; 

Strong  the  sturdy  hearts  within  them, 
Brave  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 

i 

As  the  “Shield”  speeds  up  the  river, 
Every  sail  stands  out  full-blown; 

Eyes  are  strained  on  scenes  about  them, 
For  the  spot  that  will  be  home.  ' 

Lo!  upon  the  eastern  shoreline, 

Stands  a  waving  sycamore; 

’Bout  its  trunk  a  rope  is  twisted, 

There  to  hold  the  boat  to  shore. 

Lowering  clouds  above  them  gather, 

As  the  shades  of  evening  fall; 

Cold  the  wind  that  blows  upon  them, 
Night  falls  softly  like  a  pall. 

Early,  when  the  day  is  breaking, 

Rise  the  pilgrims  quick  to  roam; 

Scan  the  landscape  all  about  them, 

With  the  joyful  shout  “we’re  home”. 

Home  at  last,  oh  weaiy  pilgrims, 

Where  the  hearthfires  ne’er  shall  cease; 

Where  the  soul  shall  freedom  quicken, 
There  to  worship  God  in  peace. 
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THOMAS  EMLEY  GENEALOGY 


Thomas  Emley,  b.  England,  1619* 

d.  1672 

Wife  unknown 
Children 

William,  b.  England,  1648 


f  * 

m.  Ruth  Stacy 

Children 

William,  Jr.,  b.  1675 
Mary  Thomas 

John 

(Two  Bibles) 

William, 

b.  1648 
d.  1704 

- 

Child  ren 

John,  b.  1691,  d.  1761 
Sarah,  b.  1693 

Samuel,  b.  1694 

Mary  and  Ruth 

(Bible) 

(Bible) 

William  Jr.,  b.  1675 

m.  Abigail  Borden 
Children 

William,  Ruth 

Thomas 

Samuel,  b.  1694 
d:  1784 

m.  Rebecca  Parker 
Children 

William,  b.  1721 
Elizabeth,  Samuel,  John 
Joseph,  Mary 

(Bible) 

William,  b.  1721 

d.  1784,  or  later 
m.  Elizabeth  Sexton,  1746 

Children 

Samuel,  b.  1750 

William  John 

(Bible) 

m.  Ann  Kirby 
Children 
Elizabeth 


*  One  report  says  he 
was  born  in  1599 


Samuel,  b.  1750  (Bible) 

d.  1811  m.  Meribah  Roobins 

Children 

Ann,  b.  1779,  d.  1853 
Leah,  b.  1781,  d.  1810 
Sexton,  b.  1785,  d.  1810 
John  R.,  b.  1787,  d.  1867 
Wesley,  b.  1789,  d.  1810 
Fletcher,  b.  1791,  d.  1857 
Edna,  b.  1795,  d.  1877 


See  John  R.  Emley  Genealogy 
See  Fletcher  Emley  Genealogy 


JOHN  R.  EMLEY  GENEALOGY 


Joel  C.,  b.  1809 
Samuel,  b.  1810 
Wesley,  b.  1812,  dec. 
^  Meribah  R.,  b.  1813 
David,  b.  1814,  dec. 


1  John  R.  Emley,  b.  1787 

d.  1867 


(Bible) 


1  m.  Mary  Cooke 
Children 
Martha,  b.  1816 
Anthony,  b.  1818 
Keturah  Ann,  b.  1820,  dec. 
Leah  Ann,  b.  1821 
Edna,  b.  1822 


Sexton,  b.  1825 
Amanda,  b.  1829 
Infant  son,  dec. 
Chaltha,  b.  1833 


(Continued  on  Next  Paere) 
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(Bible) 


Joel  C.,  b.  1809 
d.  1897 

m.  Charlotte  Demaris  m.  Sarah  Keen 

Children  Children 


Elizabeth  A. 

James  D.  (Bible) 
Mary  C. 

Charles  W. 

Rachel  J. 

Awilda. 

John  Wesley 
Catherine 

Charlotte 

Samuel,  b.  1810 
d.  1894 
m.  Ann  Eff 

Children 

Mary  Ann 

Elizabeth 

Fletcher  J. 

Amanda 

David  Meirs 

Eliza 

3  Meribah  R.,  b.  1813 

d.  1902 

3  m.  Samuel  W.  Hawley 

Children 

Olive  Arabella 

Maranda 

2.  Wesley  Willard 

Mary  Mercy 

John  R. 

William  B. 

Helen  F. 

Martha,  b.  1816 
d.  1896 

m.  William  C.  Wallace 

Children 

Mary  F. 

Clarence  E. 

Edna  J. 

Abner  W. 

Anthony,  b.  1818 
d.  1896 
m.  Evelyn  Herndon 

Children 

Martha  A. 

Beuna  V. 

Malcolm  P. 

Levi 

Amanda 

John  R. 

Leah  Ann,  b.  1821 
d.  1902 
m.  Abram  Binkley 

Children 

Matilda 

Alice 

m.  Lydia  Creager 
Children 

Delano 

Henry  Leslie 

Emma  C. 

Olive  A. 

Sexton,  b.  1825 
d.  1890 

m.  Julia  Campbell 

Children 

Mary  C.  Leroy  Rudolph 

John  R. 

Tillman  A. 

Roscoe 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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Amanda,  b.  1829 

d.  189G 

in.  Thomas  Shearer 
Children 

Wells  Melville  P. 

Willard  H.  Achsah  E. 

Mary  Fannie  Fred  M. 

Luther 

Lyman  Beecher 


Chaltha,  b.  1832 
d.  1918 

in.  Jacob  Shutt 
Children 

Alice  F'.  Howard  F. 

Mary  S.  Sherman 

Elmer  E. 

Note — Owing-  to  the  number  of  descendants  it  was  impossible  to  extend  this 
table  farther  than  the  grandchildren.  Blank  pages  are  left  at  the 
close  on  which  families  may  write  own  family  data. 


FLETCHER  EMLEY  GENEALOGY 


Stephen 
Fletcher 
Samuel  C. 


Stephen,  m.  Harriet  Binkley 
Children 
Samuel 


Samuel  C. 

m. - Boehm 


m.  Caroline  - 
Children 
“Ed” 

Fletcher  John 

Alfred 

Wilbur 


Fletcher,  b.  1791 
d.  1857 
m.  Alice  Jones 
Children 

Wesley 

Meribah 

Mary 


Wesley,  m.  — 
Children 
Dora 
Albert 
Mary 


Meribah,  m.  John  Chamberlain 
Children 

Margaret  William 

James  Frank 

Alice 


Mary,  m.  Dr.  Waldron 
Children 
Flora 
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